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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We have to announce, that in conformity to the wishes of nu- 
merous Subscribers, ALL the numbers of the TATLER 
will in future be sold at the reduced price, ONE PENNY. 








Erratum in Thursday’s criticism upon Mr Bulwer’s vovel,—At the 
beginning of the third paragraph,—For * No one would think,’ read ‘ Now 
one would think.’ 


THE MUSICAL DRAMA. 
Letter 1V. 


REPLY RESPECTING DR ARNE. 


TO THE TATLER. 

Sirn,—When I began my enquiry into the state of the English 
Musical Drama, I had no wish to renew The Doctor Arne Question : 
my object was to treat the subject in a general point of view: yet I 
could not possibly, in speaking of the English Drama, pass in 


Silence the opera of Artaxerxes, which, as ‘I have said already, 


seems to hold high rank among those compositions. However, the 
strictures which my last letter has elicited from you compel me, 
in mere self-defence, to go fully and fearlessly into the subject under 
consideration ; and I trust that your candour and impartiality will 
find sufficient apology for my resolution. There are several points 
in your observations which T must notice: for example—‘ Don 
Telesfore’s third musical letter, will, we fear, only make the Arnites 
angrier than before; and our remarks upon it have the same effect 
upon their opponents.” You pay the 4raites and their opponents a 
very poor compliment. Why must men feel angry towards each 
other, because they chance to have a difftrent opinion in matters of 
taste ? You have fallen into a radical mistake with regard to har- 
mony ; you seem to consider it merely as the dress—the ornament 
—of an opera; whereas it is a component—nay the most essential 
part—of such a production, Again you say, that ‘ the simplicity 
admired in Dr Arne expresses gentler and simpler feelings. The 
opera of Artaxrerwes treats of a father who commits murder, and 
then charges lis ven son with the crime. Now I cannot possibly 
see by what ingenuity such a theme can be converted into an illus- 
tration of gentle and sinple feelings. The eapression of gentleness 
and simplicity is, in this instance, strangely misapplied.* But to cut 
the matter short, 1 will grant that Dr Arne’s Artaxerves is good 
taken in detail: I will admit that ed/ the pieces of music are, per se, 
excellent ; and I believe it is impossible to go farther. Yet when I 
have made this utmdst concession, I will still maintain that it is not 
a good opera, according to the acceptation given to the term at the 
present day. 

An opera is a drama in music, a plot which must be expressed by 
sounds instead of words. The characters of the drama,—their pas- 
sions, interest, follies, and vices,—the situations, the catastrophe,— 
all must be music. The wit, humour, eloquence, passion, and every 
other component part of a play, is to be expressed by a combination 
of sounds; and hence arises the necessity for duets, trios, quar- 
tetts, &c. finales, chorusses, &c. The whole of this music, skilfully 
disposed, forms the drama, Situation and character are to be dis- 
played: the music, therefore, is not to be placed in the piece at 
certain intervals, by way of ornament, but must spring naturally 
from the situation, and form the very soul of the composition. 
Every one of the dramatis persone must take a part in the business 
of the stage, severally or collectively, as the incident or situation 
of the drama may require. Now let me candidly ask, does 
Dr Arne’s Artaxerxes fulfil these conditions? Where are the 


* The sublime chorus of Handel has no pretension to simplicity, abso- 


lutely speaking, as it isa master-piece of science. It can only be simple 
with reference to other works of science, 











trios, the finales, chorusses, the concerted pieces of all deno- 
minations?—where is the overture? Is, the hum drum affair 
played before the opera deserving of the name? The opera of 
Artaxerxes, in its original form, was nothing but a string of airs 
diversified by one or two simple duets sung in thirds. One person- 
age sung his song: then came another personage, and sung another 
song; and so on. There was no musical combination of any sort— 
that this inconvenience was felt, is evident, from the circumstance 
that ‘the Artaverves’ now performed, contain three concerted 
pieces, by three different modern composers,—Mr Braham, Mr 
Bishop, and Mr Horn. Why are these concerted pieces introduced 
into the opera ?—because their total absence was considered a defi- 
ciency in a composition called by that name. 

The case stands simply thus—Doctor Arne composed a certain 
quantity of pleasing tunes, which he strung together, by means of a 
stupid drama, and then the imbroglio was christened an opera. 
But these tunes, however pleasing in themselves, can receive no 
praise where they are misapplied. ‘ The Soldier tired,’ on which 
such encomiums have been lavished, has just as much connection 
with the subject of the drama, asthe man inthe moon. ‘The King 
of the Cannibal Islands,’ or ‘ Giles Scroggin’s Ghost !’ might with 
equal propriety be introduced into the opera of The Barber of 
Seville, —provided the 4uffo sung those songs, when he had nothing 
else to do. One thing may be safely affirmed ; that foreigners can- 
not relish the beauties of Artaxerxes. That privilege is confined 
to a portion of the Doctor’s countrymen. This, of itself, speaks 
volumes. Germans, Italians, French, and Spaniards, are delighted 
with a good opera, to whatever school it may belong. N’importe 
whether it be Semiramide, Masaniello, or Der Freischutz. Why 
cannot they derive the same pleasure from Artaxerxes ?—for 
an Englishman, on the other hand, can appreciate and relish good 
foreign operas, as well as any foreign amateur. What are we to 
conclude from this ’—either that Germans, Italians, &c. &c. are 
not competent judges of music, or that the merits of Artaxerxes 
can only be relished by a certain portion of a certain nation. The 
first sounds like a contradiction; the second speaks against the 
opera ; for if things are to be esteemed in proportion to the quantity 
of utility or amusement which they afford, surely the merits of that 
article cannot be very superior, which only fulfills those conditions 
comparatively towards a limited number. 

But you, Sir, have found an apology for Doctor Arne. You say, 
that ‘ Harmony was not cultivated so much in his time as it has ever 
since.’ Granted; but this implies an eacuse ; not as a merit for 
Doctor Arne; the opera of Artaverxes was very good when music 
had not yet undergone the revolution of latter days: but because it 
was good then, it does not follow it must be so now. Enormous 
hoops, red heels, and preposterous periwigs were considered very 
becoming at one time; yet they are grown obsolete. Before knives 
and forks were invented, it was considered that the fingers answered 
the purposes of those articles. Nothing indeed could be more 
natural and simple than the use of those digital appendages: yet the 
most enthusiastic lover of nature will confess his obligation to art 
for the production of knives and forks. 

My letter has now gone to such a length, that I must finish 
somewhat abruptly. Let me take leave of Artaverves upon the 
most friendly terms :—the nation is greatly indebted to him for 
having performed good offices in his day—he has claims to gratitude 
and remembrance for his past services rather than for his present 
capability; he must be considered with the kindly feeling of an old 
servant who has zealously done his duty in a family, and earned 
thereby a just claim to regard and consideration: but it must not 
be advanced, that he can still perform his work as well as a younger 
and more robust domestic, who has lately entered the service.* 


I remain, Sir, with all possible regard, yours, 
TE&LESFoRO DE TrueBa Y Cosro. 


_* Let it be clearly understood, that my strictures on Doctor Arne are 
limited to his claims as an opera-composer,—nothing more, 
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[When we spoke of the simplicity which is admired in 4rtarerzes, 
and of the gentler feelings it expressed, we alluded to the most 
popular songs in that piece, such as ‘ Water parted’ and ‘ In 
infancy our hopes and fears,’ and not to the more tragical passions 
on which the plot of the opera turns, or the bravuras which they 
occasion. With all our admiration of Dr Arne, which has been 
unshaken by anything advanced against him, it is to be borne in 
mind, that we are not his wholesale admirers; and it may be as well | 
not to forget (since Don Telesforo’s present admissions in his 
favour would hardly“seem to remember it) that our defences of him | 
have been in answer to wholesale objections, As to the compara- 
tively thin harmonies of that period, we stated the fact simply as 
such, and not as implying either that Arne needed an excuse (with 
genuine lovers of music) for what he shared in common with greater 
composers, or that the composers of the present day were greater 
than he, merely because they used more harmonies. The simplest 
of the early Italian painters were greater geniuses than many who, 
in after times, could heap their canvas with more colours and a 
greater shew of art. It is reported, we believe, of Mozart himself, 
that in his dying moments he said, ‘ Now I see that something 
could be done in music !’—or some modest and prophetic words to 
that effect ; perhaps merely spoken in delirium, but perhaps out of 
a real perception of something nobler than even he had achieved. 
With regard to the spirit of the use of harmony itself, we certainly 
differ with our correspondent. Melody, as relates to harmony, is, 
or ought to be, what the vital nature of a human being is to the 
elegancies which art or affluence may be brought to contribute to it. 
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LECTURES ON THE DRAMA, 


By Mr Suermwan Know es, at the Western Literary and Scientific 
Institution, Leicester Square. 


—_— 


Outline of the Second Lecture, delivered on Thursday evening, Jan, 5. 


The subject —Sophocles, Byron, Maturin, Shakspeare, CEdipus Tyrannus, 
Macbeth. 





first Lecture as to the progressive superiority in the art of the Drama 
of the first three Greek Dramatists. The plays of schylus in this 
respect were but juvenile productions, and he was more a poet than 
a dramatist; his great merit was in designing his characters. The 
Edipus Tyrannus of Sophocles is a work of the highest dramatic | 
conception ; there is nothing in A’schylus equal to it ; its execution | 
is inferior to its conception ; compared with the Edipus Colineus of | 
the same author, it has been pronounced by mere scholars to be | 
inferior ; and if faultlessness were in itself a high merit, they might | 

be right ; but its faultlessness was assignable to the lesser degree of | 

ingenuity required in its production. The Manfred of Byron may | 
be a superior poem to the Bertram of Maturin, but who will there- | 
fore say that the former is the greater drama. . . . . The Werner | 
of Byron is a powerful play, and the Sardanapalus of the same poet 
proves that he possessed some of the highest properties of the 
Drama, and that if his genius had early taken that direction, he 
would have attained to very high rank as a dramatist. Maturin 
was essentially a dramatist, one of the very highest order ; the plot 
of his Bertram is a good one; the characters, indeed, are deficient 
in individuality, but they are drawn with great force; and mean 
dialogue is alive from beginning to end. The moral of this play has | 

been objected to, and not without grounds; but he had been | 
seduced by an example high in public favour,—Byron, who, in his 
Giaour, his Conrad, his Lara, had excited a deep interest in behalf 
of criminals. “ Maturin was the child of disappointment not less | 
than a votary of the Muse. Had he lived, his errors might have 

been redeemed ; perhaps they were the essential alloy of his excel- 

ling nature. 

The first aim of the dramatist ought to be to excite suspense; 
his plots should be so constructed as to keep the catastrophe from | 
being prematurely revealed; his means are most happily contrived 
when they appear to lead tothe reverse of what the dramatist really 
intends. 

[The Lecturer here entered into a lengthened criticism of the 
(Edipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, and pointed out many of its beau- 
ties and defects, and shewed by examples how frequently the poet 
had failed in filling up his own conceptions.] In the dialogue be- 
tween Qdipus and Tiresias, there is a want of individuality : the one 





} 


is as much excited as the other, the seer as the subject of the pro- 
phecy. In those between Qidipus and Jocasta, and between Qdipus 
and the shepherd, there is a want of dramatic tact ; the information 
‘conveyed to Gdipus amounts to a revelation of dreadful facts, 
which, if he knew, would be enough to excite in him the deepest 
horror ; yet he remains unmoved; in the height of day Ae is still in 
profound darkness. But the dramatic art was in its infancy at that 
time, and the dramatist found the subject too much for him. 

The last two acts of Macheth are not dissimilar in conception 


from the Qadipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, but his mastery over his 


materials will bear no comparison. Macheth is alternately buoyed 
up and depressed} but he misunderstavds nothing. That which 
depresses, and that which re-assures him are of a nature to depress 
and to re-assure any one. He believes that he bears a charmed 
life; he reposes on the declaration of the witches—he is safe, ‘till 
Birnam wood shall come to Dunsinane’—and he is not to be 
harmed ‘by one of woman born.’ He has specious grounds for 
his confidence. Therefore when he is told of the moving wood, 
though he at first falters, he remembers the other part of the pro- 
phecy, and regains confidence. And even at the last, when he 
encounters Macduff, and finds that for a time the efforts of his 


| adversary are powerless, he fancies that all that has appeared to 


forbode him evil has been delusion, and that he shall still come off 
victorious. But when Macduff declares the circumstances of his 
birth, there is an end of his false confidence, his last prop is gone, 
he falls before his adversary, and the catastrophe of the drama is 
accomplished. Macbeth is a chain of incidents and situations. 








JUNIUS REDIVIVUS AND ‘THE NEW MONTHLY,’— 
ETYMOLOGY, &c. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—In the ‘ Lion’s Mouth’ of the current number of the 
New Monthly Magazine, the Editor has noticed my former letter to 
you on the subject of the ‘ Victim’ story, which appeared in that 
publication. He seems to be under the impression that I considered 
the object of the story to be, to foster prejudice against surgeons, 
This is an error. It was the effect, which I considered calculated 


|to do harm amongst unreflecting persons; and upon farther con- 


| sideration, I cannot see any reason for altering my opinion. 1 wish 
Tue Lecturer commenced by repeating the opinion he expressed in his i 


it to be distinctly understood that [ perfectly acquit the Editor of 


| any illiberal design, and, judging from the character of the whole of 


his published works, I think it would be difficult to meet with a 
writer so entirely free from that bane of social life,—unjust preju- 
dice. Even supposing that there were any serious charge to be 
| brought against him in the literary circle, none who profess to love 
| their species can forget that he has been the first novel-writer in the 
present age, who has made fascinating composition in works of fic- 
tion the vehicle of real moral instruction. He has been a leader to 
marshal the way in whish it is to be hoped many will be found to 
follow. He has been the advocate of truth; and no after act can 
| strike out the credit which is written against his name in the book 


| of public gratitude. 


Your correspondent E. of Belper has thrown his lance at me on 
a matter of etymology. ‘ Bolting v. Boulting” I will not fight. 
No, not if he fixes me all over with darts like a porcupine, as the 
kernes and gallowglasses served Jack Cade. I cannot quarrel with 
any one who takes an interest in etymology, but will straightway hold 
out to him or her the right hand of fellowship ; and so far from being 
too proud to learn, I will gladly, and in all thankfulness of spirit 
receive instruction from those who may deign to bestow it upon me. 
The end of all knowledge is truth ; and to this end every variety of 


| knowledge will contribute. Truth itself may be considered only as 


a convertible term for happiness. 

3. may perhaps be right in saying that Jolt and Aoult are from the 
same root; and the root may also come from the Greek, which 
borrowed it from some of the Eastern languages ; but I incline to 
think that it came to England from the Saxon dolzea, signifying 
an arrow, or cross-bow bolt. I rather imagine that the word 
bolt or boult, when used to express quick swallowing, is of modern 
coinage ; for, though appearing a synonime in English, the act of 
bolting flour and bolting doors are not synonimes in other lan- 


| guages. In French, to bolt, or rather sift flour, is dluter. The 


bolt of a door is vrerrou. 


In the Saxon language Lolzen is 
; used for the bolt of a door, but the boulter of a mill is muhd- 
heuiel. The Latin has not, | believe, any word corresponding 
to our English mode of swallowing. The verb cernere means to 
sift. The Spanish verb cerner also means to sift. ‘To bolt a door 
is, in Spanish, cerrar. It therefore seems clear, that people for- 
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merly either did not ‘ boult’ their food, or that it was so common 
a thing, that no notice was taken of it. Possibly our modern refine- 
ment in eating first caused the invention of a word to designate the 
ancient fashion. The ancient mode of freeing flour from the bran, 
was by a hand-sieve. In many parts of Europe, in Asia, and in the 
Spanish ‘settlements of America, that process is used to this day. 
In travelling, I have more than once stopped to feed myself and 
horse, and have helped to grind the wheat (first toasted at the fire) 
on a hand-mill, similar to a painter’s stone and muller ; after which 
the meal was freed from the bran by a hand-sieve, kneaded, and 
‘paked in the embers: all this within the space of an hour. There 
is nothing in the ancient sifting process whicb resembles the act of 
swallowing, or of casting, or darting through. The modern mill, 
with its boulting cylinder, fitted with woven wire, beautiful enough 
to make a lady’s dress, were it but plastic; and the brushes where- 
with it is armed, certainly produces an effect like ‘ casting or dart- 
ing.’ The north-country word is certainly boult, or bout, as applied 
either to the fastening of a door, orto the operation on flour; and 
in the old ballad of ‘ Sir Patrick Spens,’ 


* © A bout flew out o’ that gude shippe’s side.’ 


Quere. Are not moulten, as applied to a bird, and molten, ‘as 
applied to metal, synonymes'? The bird is moulten, when its fea- 
thers are melted or decomposed away. The metal is molten, when 
its original shape is destroyed, If this be so, it is a good reason 
for drawing a distinction between dolt and boult, 

Can E. tell us anything certain of the etymology of that universal 
name John, which seems to pervade all languages? In English, 


John. In French, Jean. Italian, Giovanni. Spanish, Juan. 
Russian, Jean. Saxon, Johan. Scotch Celtic, Jan. Welsh Celtic, 
Evan. Dutch, Jaa. Latin, Johannes. I have a crotchet that it is 


derived from the Latin juvenis or junius, a youth; i. e. the son of 
his father. The French jeune is very similat to jean. The Italian 
is evidently a synonime. The Spanish joren is very like juan. 
The Saxon jung resembles strongly the English John and the Saxon 





Johan. The old mode of writing the English name was John, 
which must have been pronounced Yohkn. Yohun, Young, are two 
words very similar, and the Saxon johan, jung, pronounced YonaA, | 
Yung, are of stroug resemblance also. What a delightful thing it 
would be, to be able to trace all languages up to their common ori- 
gin in the infancy of the world, or of the world’s inhabitants! The 
history of language is the history of human action, free from all the 
colouring of passion or prejudice. A language which abounds in 
names must abound also in corresponding comforts ; and therefore, 
a rich language must betoken an enlightened people. How desir- 
able a thing is it, that the etymologists of all nations, instead of 
each working with party spirit on an imperfect abridgment of a sin- 
gle dialect, should join their efforts to form a noble cosmopolite lexi- 
con, each taking only such a portion as might be best adapted to 
the bent of his genius. The best dictionary of the English language, 
at present extant, is that published in America, by Noah Webster ; 
yet how truly miserable is it in its detail, and the philosophical | 
remark which should accompany every rowt, with the history and | 
genealogy of it traced to its remotest branches! It is lamentable, | 
that the life of a valuable member of the world’s community should 
have been almost fruitlessly thrown away on a surface so extensive, 
when it might have been concentrated with an hundred-fold effect | 
ona minute portion. But it was necessary that he should finish 
his book before his death, and he attempted singly to do that in the 
course of one life, which an hundred lives would not have sufficed 
to effect. A perfect dictionary of universal language can never be 
accomplished as a matter of mere book-selling speculation ; it must 
be performed by philosophers devoid of avaricious motives, and 
maintained at the cost of their nations. One million of the national 
debt might have sufficed to form a perpetual college of learned men 
of all nations, devoted to this one object. Might it not have been 
better employed thus, than in the butchery of a portion of human 
beings, thereby to add to the brutality of the remainder? But I 
am straying beyond all bounds with my letter; so much so, that at 


any rate your correspondent E. cannot allege the proverb, ‘ A fool’s 
bolt is sven shot.’ 





I remain, 
Very truly yours, 
Junius Repivivus. 
P.S. The partner of Mr Watt, the improver of the steam-engine, 


wrote his name Boulton. Bolton, in Lancashire, is pronounced 
Bouton by the natives. 


f 


me 





[We think we have read somewhere, that the name John comes 
rom th @ Hebrew, and signifies gracious. According to D’Herbelot, 


the Arabic word is Johanna ; which resembles the Latin and Greek. 
The Turkish, he says, is Jouni. There is a Jannes in the Bible, a 
magician, What says the Hebrew version, and the Polyglott? 
From the article Jounan, in D’Herbelot, it might be implied, that 
John comes from that word,—the same as Javan, the name of the 
patriarch ; which he says may be pronounced Jon, and which he is 
yuite certain gave their name to the Tonians. Jounan, however, is 
better than Jon, for it may be thought to contain both the syllables 
of the Greek and Latin name, each of which have been used 
separately, taking the letter WV along with them;—as John and Hans. 
—Edit.) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A writer from Peel’s Coffee-house calls our attention to a scene of two 
houses in the pantomime at the Coburg Theatre, representing domiciles 
of a description which he thinks ought not to be represented. Or perhaps 
his objection means, that the houses are designated for what they are 
not,—the name of the street being visible in the Pantomime. 
Norices of various communications are deferred. 








WESTERN COFFEE HOUSE, 
6 HOLLES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
A few doors from Oxfurd street. 
THE Proprietors of the Western Coffee-house, in accordance with the general 
method of the day, bave adopted advertisement, as a means of giving their esta- 
blishment publicity, trusting that it only wants to be well known to meet with 
encouragement and support. They have accordingly subjoined a prospectus of 
their plan, hoping that it may meet the views of those who intend becoming their 


visitors, 
SITUATION. . 

The situation of the Western Coffee-house is peculiarly centrical, being between 
the North Western district of St Marylebone, and at a very short distance from 
Regent street, Bond street, Oxford street, and most of the Western squares. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The subjoined list of Publications has been chosen, not as a sine qua non, but 
only because it appeared the most popular, and includes nearly all of the day, 
But whenever it shall be the desire of their visitors that some be omitted, or others 
added, it will be done accordingly, as the Proprietors will in all cases be guided by 
the wishes of their visitors. 





List of the Periodicals and Newspapers that 
are at present taken in:— 
REVIEWS. 
Quarterly Journal of Educa- 
tion 


The following is a 


Edinburgh 
Quarterly 
Westminster 
Foreign Quarterly 


Quarterly Journal of Science 

Phrenological Keview 

Professor Silliman’s Journal 
of Science and Arts 


Felectic Review 
North-American Review 


MAGAZINES, 
Blackwood’s Metropolitan United-Service Journal 
Old Monthly Fraser’s Evangelical 
New Monthly & London Imperial Magazine, &c. &c. 
WEEKLY PAPERS. 
Literary Gazette Cobbett’s Register John Bull 
Athenzum Satirist Atlas 
Literary Guardian Age World 
Court Journal Spectator Mirror 
Examiner United Kingdom Mechanics’ Magazine 
Lancet Alfred &e. &e. 
DAILY PAPERS. 
Times Globe and Traveller Standard 
Morning Chronicle Sun Tatler 
Morning Herald Courier &ce. &e. 


Morning Post Star 
PROVINCIAL PAPERS. 





Scotsman Liverpool Mercury Dublin Paper Cambrian 
FOREIGN PAPERS. i 
Niles’s American Register Constitutionnel Figaro 
Le National Allgemeine Zeitung 
REFRESH MENTS. 


The refreshments, of which a list is also subjoined, will be of the best kind ; - 
ticular attention will be paid to the making of Coffee, as the finest Turkey will, if 
spoiled in making, get insipid and disagreeable, and after losing its aroma, become 
worse than the most common Plantation. The Proprietors being themselves ad- 
mirers of good Coffee, have in consequence given much of their attention to the 
best mode of making it, and are happy \ say they have arrived at a very simple 
method of preserving its aroma. 

Their mode of serving it up is on the French plan, that is, one cup at a time, as 
when a pot containing more than one cup is ordered, the second cup is generally 
cold, or its flavour gone before being drank—and in consequence the Coffee suffers 
in the estimation of visitors. 

N.B. Nothing but Turkey Coffee used. . 

The other refreshments will be of the best quality. Cold Ham and Beef, with 
Sandwiches, may be had, but no cooking of any other description can be done on 
the Premises, as it does not well assimilate with reading. 


PRICES OF REFRESHMENTS. 


Upper Lower 
Room. Room. 
Ss. d. | & ad. 
COFFEE, per cup - i 2) ge aS cee 
TEA, ditto ditto - - - - - . - és = . 0 4 0 at 
Chocolate, ditto ditto - - - = - - - - £86 0 4 
Tea, per pot with Cream ee eee a ee 07 
Roll and Butter = - - - - ° P = 2 6's 0 
Plate of Bread and Butter - - = - o & tal trys bee a 0 4 
Muffin - - ° + - - - - - * p 0 3 0 
Toast - " - - > - - - c - . . J ee 0 3 
Slice of Bread aud Butter ee a otf we) sive ok 
ee Pree re -02)02 
Plate of Beef . - - - - = é a . oe 0 5 
Ditto of Ham - : - - - ° ~ © 7 7 ee Le | 07 
Sandwich - - - - - - ° “ ‘- = 0 6 04 
Slice ot Bread - - . . 2S - . 01/01 
Soda W ater - - - - - . al ° < = 06 | 0 6 
Lemonade -— - - . - - - - ° - 0 6 | 0 6 
Ginger Beer - . = - - © - ° ° » 5 06 0 5 


It will be seen by the above price-list, that there are two rates; this has been 
done in accordance with English custom ; one room has therefore a few elegancies 
which the other may not boast of—yet both rooms are equally convenient and 
respectable. 

Single gentlemen, or those who do not breakfast or tea at home, will find every 
accommodation in the rooms, and the Morning Papers on their breakfast table. 

French gentlemen will also find a variety of French Papers. 


Open from half past Seven in the Morning, until a quarter to Eleven in 
the Evening. 





On Sundays, no Business done, from Eleven in the Morning, until Five in the 
Evening. 
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Jost ready, in vols posto THEATRICALS FO JVING 

are sabre eemae, AL )R THIS EVENING. N 

Or, of a GENTLEMAN of the COURT of 
rennet Stent : DRURY LANE. COVENT GARDEN. 

HENRY COLB d é , The O > ; 

, meg BENTLEY, 8 New Guy Mannering. Mr R. i s Opera, in Ln Acts, called 

: dapted by Mr Terry. ra=Diavo ay 
A HANDSOMH PRESENT to a= | JuliaMannering . ~ . Mrs Wood Ledy Allesh «+ Mis Cause A 
COUNTRY FRIEND. Lucy Bertram . « Miss Mayhew Zerlina . - Miss E. Romer 
A CASE of WINE, containing 6 dozen of Port or Sherry, | First Gypsey : . . ine Fra-Diavolo . - Mr Braham 

or 3 dozen of each, warranted of the best quality shipped to | Senond Gypse Miss Russell Lord Alleash . + « MrG. Penson 

this country, sent to any part of England, for a remittance of ypsey *! ue iss Russe rene . Mr Wils 

£10, or hal wo yf five guineas, cases, bottles, pack- | Meg Merrilies ; . Mrs Faucit renzo ts : r Wilson 

ing, carriage, every other expense included ; allowance | Colonel Mannering . Mr Cooper Matteo 5 - «. Mr Morley 

made if delivered in any part of London; and if each article | ty o.+y Bertram + pe ; M . MrG. Stansbury 

sent be not of a most approved quality, the proprietor pledges 7 . - Mr Templeton Gi MrR id 

himself to return the money, and to pay any and every ex- | Dominie Sampson - « Mr Harley lacomo . eG r Reynoldson 

pense incurred, Gentlemen and families in the country, | Dandie Dinmont . . Mr Tayleure Francesco . ° - MrF, Sutton 

abont laying down wines, will find this an economical © | Dirk Hatteraick Ww First Carbinier . « Mr Hodges a 

of ‘as eases may be had at 5 guineas each, contain. |! ( « « Mr H. Wallack anf 

Ing 6 botties of aifferent qualities, as samples, making a| Gilbert Glossin . Mr J. Russell Second Carbinier - Mr Henry 

2 dozen case, with every particular as to vintage, marks, Bailie Mucklethrift Mr Hughes Third Carbinier - « Mrirwin 

shipper, &e, and so sealed and invoiced as torender a mistake Gabriel os . . . ‘ 

as o identity impossible, Lists of gases of Wines, of 6 dence abrie 4 é - Mr Bedford After which, a New Grand Pantomime, called 

- 4 pgm ty am ee ee After which, a Grand Christmas Comic Pantomime, Littl jHe o’ My Thumb. We 

4 of each, so.as to meet the convenience of families, called attle Jack . ° Miss oole ; 

may be had in the sample room, or will be forwarded if re Harlequin & Little Thumb. Columbine . F Miss Divis 

quired cal ta see ai aa Little Thumb : . Miss Marshall | Harlequin . . + MrEller 1 

TE : Zelinda (afterwards Columbine) Miss Basek Clown . - + Signor Paulo 
DRAUGHT WINES. = Pantal MrT } 
Bottled and Bottled and | Lorenzo (afterwards Harlequin) | Mr Howell — ° + Sr Tusnour 
detreret at = goraet at | Count Manfred (aft. Pantaloon) Mr Bartlett Lacquey patch » + MrF, Sutton —— 
Good sont Port Fs i F ¢ i A ood phe. a re rm Scamperini ever ey Mr Southby ‘ : eee, ) fhe onary. ae 
tto, ditto P —: erry fi —278 nopsis of the Scenery. cene I, Interior of Liys Bala.—1l. The Ogre’s 

Mee odted osod —26e| Good Cape = ead—Ize | Scene I. A Pores, with View of the Ogre’s | Castle 00 Drsig y Con—Ill, ‘he Brasen Brits 

Ditto, very ‘best Ditto, ditto” . 6s0d—14s | Castle.—II. A Room in Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.— | °VeT Dreg y Nan.—1V. The Ogre’s Grand Kitchen, 

a. A lou yee bitte, = edmive III. Splendid Hall in the Ogre’s Castle.—IV. Out- | =-V. Pont y Monach, or the Devil's Bridge.—VI. Ta 

— si Pontac, verygood 786d —17s | Side of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—V. Another part | iiyye of mreanan, or he Hauates Cun i. vam and 

Ditto, ditto " , 1ls0d—24s of the Forest, with Mount Aina in distance.—VI, , Brazen Castle. — VIII. ‘The Ogre’s Vaults of Riches, 

Every other description of Draught Wines equally cheap, | Spacious Dining-Room in the Ogre’s Castle—VIL. | 7-/X- Hop 0’ My Thumb's Home, which is trans. selv 
/ SPIRITS. ater-Mill near Canterbury.—VIII. An English formed into Scene X. Thumb Palace.—XI. Llyn nat 
Good Engish Gin, 6s a, 9 6d, 11s, and 12s per Gal. Sea-Port.—IX. Milliner’s, T. cag | Ogwen.—XII. Landscape and Iun; Sign, the Prince : 
Jamaica Rum, - 9s 4d, 10s, Ils,and las — a - Milliner’s, Tobacconist’s, and Doc- | oF yy.) A; 

Good Old Brandies, - 24s, 26s Gd,and 0s — tor’s Shop; arrival of the Cholera Morbus —X. ¢ My of Wa es.— XIII. The Interior of the Pavilion at som 

Scotch and Irish Whiskies, - i3sand1l6s — Lady’s Bed Chamber.,-—XI. Woody Landscape and Charing-Cross— X1V . Outside of the Shop of Tim th 

“Stat sci ver on, | GYPSY Tent.— XII. Exhibition of the Gigantic | Telescope, Optician, &e. (by Moonlight). — XV. » 

r 6 e e ba + . Ms = La > bao ne” ails 

eS | oz | Fine West India Madeira 20s hea Exterior of the King's Theatre.— | eed pats oe Sees 5 Ve BE spir 
6 years in bottle 36s | Ditto, finest quailty ; $ IV. Interior of the King’s Theatree—XV. Stan- | os whe : re See ae bine 

Fine old Bom Retiro ditto 39s | Fine old East IndiaMadeira60s | field’s Grand Diorama.—X VI. Painter’s House and | '2™2—XVIIl. The Gateway of the Public House, 

er ee iter Cur'| oo en pee Grocer’s Shop—XVIL. Interior of Artist’s Room.— | the Fighting Cocks. — XIX. The Launch of the alwi 

eh 9° sag Fine East India Cape . 1s | XVIII. Turnpike Gate and Highgate Tunnell.— | Thunderer at W oolwich. —XX. The Illuminated cont 

Very fine gold-colour | Excellent Pontac as ie | XIX. Inside of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage. —XX. The Grove, in which Herr Cline will appear on the Tight 

Ditto, ditto m a es Gs. Fine Arinto and Vida | 2h _ of the ieagh ‘ oa age Che Temple of the Genius of the prof 

Fine old E. 1. Brown Sherry 48s | Bucellas , 32s,and 36s | Description of the New and Splendid Di . . i 

cept age le tpl mengesgn se coe and painted by tab mcetgges De The Local Cosmorama, (painted by the Messrs - 

ME ERATED WINES, 23, HIGH. HOLBORN, No 1. the Grand Canal.—2. The Church of Santa -" ey pagerank)? ae agg of rey age ing 

corner of Gray’s-inn-gate. Maria della Salute—3 The Dogano.—4. St Geor- and Suite, in the Royal Shallop, to the Opening of Mr 
gio Maggiore.—5. The Lido.—6. The Lagunes, at eM swede Bridge ; we a Ras Views | 
“ Night.—7. The Bridge of Sighs, by Moonlicht.— | of Waterloo Bridge, Somerset Honse, the Temple Sele 
MISCELLANIES. 8. The Piazza de San wales. ae gga Gardens, Blackfriars Bridge, and the New London and 
eae Dolan. Bridge, as it appeared on the Ist of August 1831, 

A Hint To THE ‘ Canpip.’—An honest | On Monday, Macbeth ; and the Pantomime. me, 
man speaks truth, though it may give offenee ; On Tuesday, Rob Roy ; and the Pantomime. On Monday, Romeo and Juliet; the Pantomime. what 
a vain man, in order that it may. | On Wednesday, My Own Lover; and the Pan- On Tuesday, Old and Young; the Pantomime ; F 

; tomime. and the Miller and His Men. g00 

— When the mother of the Regent (Duke On Tharsday, Love in a Village; the Pantomime,| On Weduesday, Artaxerxes; Hide and Seek. € 6 
of set We died, Ci git co gag lies | | On Thursday, The School for Scandal. of a 
idleness )}—was waggishly repeated as her epi- | ? On Friday, Rob Roy Macgregor. 
taph ; idleness being the mother of all vice.— | ADELPHI. ; = 
Chenevix on National Character. Mr Buckstone’s Burletta, called ie 

a 1 ’ J ila emir 

— Nothing is truly and altogether despicable Victorine. | ROYAL OLYMPIC, it se 
that excites angry contempt or warm opposi- | _ The principal Characters by Mrs Yates, and Mrs | neth 
sition, since this always implies that some one | Fitzwilliam, Messrs Yates, J. Reeve, Hemmings, | Mrs H my wees ray ta ; exp. 
else is of a different opinion, and takes an | Buckstone, and O. Smith. tom iG! ci ae * as = mine 
equal interest in it.— Hazlitt. After which, a New Comic Burletta, called | Lénnet Glosewer, Sag, + Ad Veg dark 

Damon and Pythias. } “After which, the Burletta of e 

Tue Lorns anp THe Puntic Money.—| Mrs Stokes. . + Mrs Fitzwilliam The Widow. life 
Office may he divided into the laborious and | Jane i ° . Miss Daly | The Widow Dashington . Madame Vestpis uiffer 
the sinecure; and it has been established asa | Pythias Smith . ° Mr Yates | Augustus Gallopade Mr Liston W dee 
rule in this country, that the less the work, the Damon Smith : Mr Hemmings | Frank Rhapsody Mr J. Vining the 
higher shall be the pay. As this rule was made | To conclude with a New Pantomime, called | To which will be added, the Burletta of —— 

by a class for its own advantage, itis nottobe| Harlequin and Little I’ll be Your Second! a 
supposed that they have been slow to avail | Bo=Peep. | Emma , : - Miss Norman ina 
themselves of the immunities it confers. | Columbine ; Miss Griffiths | General Balcour + + Mr Gough ready 

Wherever salary is not to be earned, no trace | Harlequin ° Mr Gibson Mr Placid Mr Liston tage, 

of the Peerage is to be detected; wherever | Pantaloon . - « Mr Brown To conclude with a new Burlesque Burletta, entitled - e 

money is to be paid in return for the trouble of | Clown Mr Sanders Olympic Devils! Curr 

giving a receipt, about such offices the Peerage | Whirligig . ° . Mr King | Orpheus ° + Madame Vestris the p 

and its progeny is found in shoals.—Spectator’s | — oer Miss Forde aoe 

Anatomy of the Peerage. QUEEN’S. | Proserpine . + Miss Firzwalter . * 

| att 

— A Dramatic Anecdote, from the French, entitled | “TT ah Ya tant f 
TIME AT WHICH 11) f PERFORMANCES The Female S y: | SURREY. tation 

Drury-lane. iia The Characters by Mrs T. Hill, Mr Hooper, Mr | ans humb 

“ ~ Attwood, Mr Dillon, Mr Davis, and Mr Norton. The Drama of utes, 

Covent Garden . ° : ; apa pe Nicntralto acco 

Moke d - 7 o’clock. After which, a Pantomimical dish, entitled ak it naninia omy : 7 

Ovympic . Th World Tf | Maretta (her lst appearance) Mrs Osbaldiston came 

Queen’s : . . ° © aa D urned Up=- Montralto . « Mr Osbaldiston interr 

pes bi . bes Columbiae s e d OK irby After which, a New Comic Pantomime, called attent 

S, elpni . ¢ before 7. Harlequin . Mr Kirby | ‘6 Old King Cole!’ his lif 

ae ° ° . ° }; past 6. Pantaloon a Mr Holleyoak | Columbine : ~ Mlle. Rosier ‘oO 
ao s Wells . ° Clown ; Mr Hogg | Harlequin ° - « Mr Honner course 
oburg : . : : past 6. To conclude with a D : | Clown . . M. H. Grammer rant | 

The doors are opened half an hour before es harene. oor | Pantaloon Mr Asbury inre, 

- : g-1'0. 

the time of commencing. Thérése ‘ . Mrs T. Hill AND OTHEK ENTERTAINMENTS. . va 
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